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Foreword 

When we think of the potential values, some of 
-which bare already been demonstrated, that lie in the 
application of television to teaching, we become aware of 
*a mighty aid to education, waiting to be harnessed for 
use. In teaching skills, in providing illustrations for 
science and the social studies or the language arts, and, in 
fact, in art generally, television adds sight and sound. 
Wherever demonstration is required, the picture with . ' 
sound can be of inestimable service to the learning process. 

Television possesses the element of living experience, 
occurring at the moment, as we view it, that creates 
high interest and compels instant attention. Many school 
systems will srion have access to programs on their own 
or on nearby educational television stations, when pro- 
grams can be built to meet individual curriculum needs. 

,, ^It is hoped that this first publication of the Office of 
Education in this field will be of value and service to 
those wto are beginning now to use television as a teach- 
ing aid both within and outside their classrooms. 


' ^ Galen Jones, 

Director, Instruction, Organization, and Sendees Branch. 
Wayne 0. Reed, 

Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems. 
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Introduction 

ELEVISION prwrnu . nfw , flejliM,. a „d iiwipoMin mean. o( 
illustrating a lesson. Television is both audio and visual, to use the term 
audio-visual, applied in the past particularly to motion pictures, film 
■trips, slides, recordings, and similar valuable aid* to teaching. 

Television is a picture in motion with sound occurring at the same mo- 
ment being simultaneously brought to the ear. At television’s best, 
things are actually happening when we see and bear them! It is living 
vital experience containing all the elements of human suspense and possi- 
bihty of error as well as achievement- In the laboratory, viewing the 
operating table, picking up a -news event, or watching a speaker or a 
spectator, what comes to our eyes and ears did not exist a moment before 
“ d not exist a moment later, The best we could do now to preserve 
it would be to record it as a motion -picture film. Such films, called kine- 
scopes can be made at considerably less time and effort than present-day 

mms, and will, no doubt, provide rich libraries of additional materials 
for education in the future. 

Radio (or sound alone) possesses the ability to (1) attract and hold 
interest, (2) stimulate the imagination, and (3) aid in the retention of . 
factual material; that ^thought cast into sound. Let us see what^ 
happens when sight is added: It stiff attracts and holds interest; however 
the second factor, the imagination, is often diminished because greatJ 
detail nas been added; but the third factor, retention of material, has 
Deen increased since a more forceful impression has been made on the 
mmd- Therefore, in considering which form of media we shall use in a 
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given learning situation, we need but analyze the medium. Film -atrip*, 
made from television, will Have a tremendously important part in teaching 
in the future, since they will be used to reiterate upon the mind, the im- 
portant segments in the pattern making up a well-planned lesson. 

Elements inherent in the tefaision form of presentation are: (1) appeal 
to the emotions, (2) appeal by parallels to preconceived concepts already 
established in the mind, (3) appeal to the sense Qf enjoyment and pleasure 
associated with past experiences of a similar nature, (4) appeal by the 
suggestion of new concepts laid down in the fuller field of receptivity 
established by the first three conditions present in the television l e s so n. 
This new medium of education has a potential being sensed all over the 
civilized world. 

As s communications medium, television is unique in its ability to bring 
many other aids into the classroom. Every audio and visual help we have 
ever known can be carried by television — motion pictures, film strips, 
. slides (particularly to provide settings for dramatic productions) record- 
ings, drawings, maps, and countless qther instructional devices. More- 
over, it gives schools the opportunity to present fresh, original, creative 
illustrations produced in the living present. Hie free element of choice 
is greatly increased when television is available. 

This bulletin is the first presentation of factors being considered in a 
survey of educational television by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. It is hoped that it will prove helpful in a further 
cusaion of this fast -moving development in American schools.* 

Franklin Dunham, 

CWef, Ed u cat ional Uses of Radio-Television. 
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Ruti Pnru telling ■ story orer KINE-TV, Seattle 
Produced by Gloria Chandler— TEI.A VENTURE TALES 


Television in Our Schools 


Part I. Television’s Role In Education 


O OTHKR single one of the technologic. media of communication ha« 
ever receiVeti such widespread recognition a* a jiotential instructional 
tool in so abort a time an hat television, l^antcm -slide materials and then, 
motion picture* made great progress in the first quarter-century after 
their introduction into the school*. But it w^s only after the teaching 
film acquired its aoumbt rack that it began to achieve a measure of accept- 
ance at all commensurate with its true instructional potential. The 
phonograph fared somewhat better, inasmuch as it afforded the only' 
means of acre** moet schools had. prior to the advent of radio, to the 
world’s great music professionally performed; but. even so, it has only 
been within tAr past dozen and a half years that it has been conceded to 
be a prdfier mAhfimfor types of instructional content other than music. 
Although educational institutions were numbered among the earliest 
licensees of radio broadcast stations.'as recently as 10 years ago radio still 
found itself called on to back up its claim » to instruction si utility with 
research -evidence of its ability to promote learning. Yet, within the few 
abort years since World War II, television has advanced from the status 
of an electronic novelty — "one of these scientific wonders of the post-war 
position of a universally heralded medium of instruction.. 
Already, television receiving -sets are making their appearance in schools 
in practically every part of the country where televiidmi-broadcast stations 
are in operation, particularly, in those localities where pari of the station's 
programing is aimed definitely at serving acknowledged instructional pur- 
poses, or wnere there is invited school participation in programs produced 
for home audi^ces. would be a mistake, however, to assume from this 
that television receiving-sets have already become as commonplace in our 
schoob as have conventional types of broadcast -utilization equipment — - 
radio receiving sets, loudspeaker outlets of central sound systems, ami 
disc and magnetic-ta^e recording and playing equipment used for "delayed 
listening. Nor does there appear, as yet, to be any uniformity as to 
types and screen atses of television sets that are coming into classroom use. 
In the case of using teaching films, it has been rather generally agreed that 
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2 TELEVISION IN OUR SCHOOLS 

. 40-md. projection .rreeiu. tbe amalleM .ire acceptable for clamroom 
Yet, picture -tube me. of TV receivings,, beiig „«d f or cl.TITn 

iTof ztzr~ rrom i2 -- n 2# ^ ~ , *. 4sa 

little oTthrnO te ' lr W " 11 0, * lrr of teaching equipment, relatively 

• hi™ h U ’ lev "“ on ' re “'™g equipment the achool. are using seem, tl 
e been acquired through outright purehaae with tegular achonl fund, 

ec ed classrooms to give teachers of the local school system an 
oppo unity to try out certain of the telecasts his station is offering as 
ca ona programs. In other instances, it is a local dealer or distri 
. butor of radio and television sets who loans a few sets for classroom use in 
an attempt to promote interest in exploring the educational potentialities 
new communications medium. Outright gifts from local mer 

' ^reh!^ Trem 10 Th". U h’ “ » raising firnd. fmX 

^number ofrel. vision WZZ 

ia ,W *h “ C, “* ““ “ **“ What redly ia rignSLt here 

». that, where., tn the ptmt, the ...rage Kh ool ha. found ittZlre m do 

^t a ^ nount of Panned promotion to organize public support for any 
proposed instructional innovation, today it apDears that r/T k * • 

^rrion of the pretoure for school uae of televiZH, coming from Zmu 

pi::: — - ■» ■— >- itz, 

Appeal of Television 

Wh., U the re.ron for thia? P.„ experience wotdd tend ro ertabliri, 
that community endorsement of the use of any new instruction* ,^T. 

rri? —■ *■«* «sss 

ro £ “ “i Ut “ Uy - - itorirnetioJZo, 

• sell -evident. To some extent, no doubt, this attitude is a 

the gener.1 impact of televUitm on Urn public a. a whohe-a. 

that stems, m large measure, from the fact that television purports to he 

the one communications medium capable of making its aSnce ac Jj 

To ap preoate fnBy the magnitude of thia appeal, j, i, neeemary to 
eoneuler two well-known principle, of child paychology. I n tb,7„, 
PU “- “ — * tomemhered’ that .^en w«L are^rely ^ • 
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TELEVISION’S HOLE IN EDUCATION . 


• . r , / 

symbols that th5 people of any given language gfoup employ, through 
common consent, to convey to one another the meanings they have 
derived from experience. . It follows, then, that words have meaning for 
a given individual only insofar as bis accumulation of antecedent experi- 
ences provide the necessary background for interpretation. Thus, radio 
can probably bring useful information to the average mature adult 
listener with a greater economy of time and effort than any other medium 
•°f communication, whereas young listeners, characteristically lacking * 
sufficient breadth of experience to providp an adequate foundation of 
conceptual reference, may find a radio-broadcast presentation of factual 
or expository material little more than a procession of bewildering 
abstractions! This is especially, true where visualization of size, struc- 
ture, contour, color, arrangement, patterned movements, or manipula-1 
tions in sequence are necessary to the full comprehension of what is 
described or explained. For types of instructional content of this nature, 
it is fairly obvious that verbal content must be complemented with 
visilal content if it is to be maximally meaningful to children. It is th>« 
characteristic of the sound motion-picture — its ability to recreate both 
the visual and the auditory aspects of reality— that makes it so highly 
effective as an instructional medium. 

However, there is yet another dimension to reality where the sound 
motion picture finds itself at somewhat of p disadvantage. The sound 
motion picture may, in effect, say: "This is what happened,” "This is 
how it happened,” "This is how it works;” or "This is how to do it,” but 
it can never presume to say: "This is happening now!” Radio, estab- 
lished in the public mind as an on-the-scene reporting medium, baa 
shown itself particularly adept in this respect, despite its inability to 
convey t|*e visual concomitants of real-life experience. On the occasion 
of the famous "Man from Mare” broadcast, adult listeners in some places 
were driven to a state bordering on hysteria by a radio dramatization of 
a mere work of fiction presented in newscast format, and, it is not unusual 
for radio listeners to write in to producers of daytime serials begging that 
appropriate action be taken to avert impending tragedy that is currently 
menacing the seriars*hero or heroine! However, after seeing only a few 
motion-picture features, even the very young moviegoer learns that the 
sound film, realistic though it may seem, always pictures something that 
has already happened. Even the newsreels, he soon discovers, sometimes 
picture events that were headlined in t(he newspapers several days before. 
Though he may savor the full thrills -and -chills enjoyment of a 

serialized Western at the neighborhood movie theater, each successive 
installment is nothing more than just another chapter of a continued 
story. He is never under the illusion that the depicted action is t.Hny 
place at the moment of his seeing it, or that the outcome hangs in the 
balance. 'The people who made the picture,” he knows, "already know 
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bow it come, out.’* .Neither radio nor the a^und motion picture, then, 
w quite able, alone, to bring children the experience of eyewitness of-the- 
moment reality. Radio can recall actual visual experiences of the listener, 
but it cannot creole visual actuality in the absence of the requisite ante- 
cedent experiences. The sound film, though free of this limitation, 
cannot achieve for its audience any sense of actually witnessing events in 
progress at the moment. „ — . ' 

Television Has Few Limitations 

Television suffers neither of these limitations. As s form of radio* 
broadcast transmission, it is capable of on-tbe-scene reporting of events 
while they gre actually taking place. Aa a combination aural and visual 
communications medium, it can make its meanihgs clear to individuals of 
even limited background experience. However, television is more than 
simply a combination of radio and the sound motion picture. Whereas 
the sound motion picture is an excellent bisenaory representation of reality, 
the live television broadcast becomes, in effect, an eyewitness look at 
reabty in the process of actually happening. 

Here, then, at last, is a mass-communications medium peculiarly suited 
to the full perceptive capacities and limitations of young people. like 
the motion picture it combines the founds of living reality (including 
verbal symbols) with the visual aspects of reality, thereby gaining the 
ability to convey meanings that have to do with mass and oolor and pattern 
arrangements and with time-motion -direction sequences— meaninrs diffi- 
^ cuh to communicate to young people through the use of verbal symbols 
• f alone. Moreover, except where it broadcasts films and other picture 
materials, it employs radio’s magic of on -the -scene reporting of events in 
' P"*?* 8 *° “chicle • «*we of living reality on the part of its viewers. 
Admittedly, its picture quality is as yet, not equal to that of properly pro- 
jected motion pictures in optical sharpness* tone gradations, and steadi- 
ness, and, to date, it has not usually been practicable to provide picture- 
sise large enough for comfortable classroom viewing. Then, too, in com* 
pansoo with Hive broadcasts over FM radio, tone quality over small 
3**kcr outlets sometimes leaves much to be desired. Nevertheless, the 
attitude of the average television enthusiast seems to be that even an 
o^caDy perfect motion picture of an event that has already happened is 
frequently less satisfying than even a poor view of something that is actu- 
ally happening at the moment, and that, with television, this feeling j 
eyewitness presence is already complete without any necessity tor audio 
grjretion. To quote a junior-high-achool pupil whose fttitude seems 
fairly typical of school-age children in dries that haws TV stations: 

be * 1 w4urt ’* '“*«**- Ton’vs got to 

- ’• * *•«•*«* Tlayddhtkib.qibywnit 

told, and than they just pot ia the things they need i» put It accost. . . With 
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MOVE IN 


teJeriueu, it’» different. We Me tin thing ju*i the w ay it i» happening. There’* 

. * no chance for them to leave anything out, or to pat anything in. We'd spot any 
’ funny bualneaa like that. So, when yon aee eoenething on television, you know 
§ that’s just the way it la. 

^ Not only do children tend to take television somewhat more seriously' 
than they do other communications media, but parents seem to be gener- 
- ally agreed that their children "learn lots horn watching TV." Thus, * 
even without any promotion on the part of the school, community support 
for the use of television in education is given. 

Considered as an instructional medium, precisely what is television — 
"visual aid” or radio? Isit the radio-broadcast counterpart of the sound 
film, or is it "radio with pictures"? Hie teaching-films specialist might 
say it is the former. The educational broadcaster would consider it to be 
"juat an improved version of what we’ve been doing for the past 30 years — 
broadcasting." To the classroom teacher long accustomed to using films, 
it seems at first to be something of an improved, self-projecting sound 
film that is ready for instant use at the flick of a switch, and which docs 
not require rewinding and repacking films for return shipment on or before 
a specified penalty deadline. To the teacher already using radio system- 
atically, it is "radio with built-in illustrative materials." All agree on one 
point, namely, that school use of television should make it possible' to take 
much of the "required course -of-study content" but of the realm of aca- 
demic abstraction, and invest it with the attributes of living reality. 

Interestingly enough, however, teachers usually discover, when they 
start usm^ Sple v ision programs with their classes, that even this newest 
of mass communications media is not wholly without its limitations. 
True enough, teachers accustomed to using films find that they can turn a 
v television program on or off without all the chorea involved in using films, 
but it comes as something of a surprise that, as in the case of using "live" 
radio broadcasts, each progiain has to be used at the time it is on the air, 
rather than at the particular time the class group is ready for it, and that 
the teacher does not. have an opportunity to preview a program before 
showing it to the class group. More serious still, they find that a tele- 
*' vision program cannot be stopped for questions or class discussion and 
resumed ^gain from that point as can be done when using projection 
materials and recordings. Teachers accustomed to using radio find it 
somewhat easier to adjust to the use of television programs, since they have 
long been familiar with schedule matching limitation of broadcast media. 
As a consequence, most of than tend to regard the educational potentiaH- * 
tie# of television rather highly. 

Considered from the standpoint of program production, television seems 
closely related to the sound motion picture. Certainly its end product — 
the picture that appears on the screen of the viewing tube — is not unlike 

what appears an the screen in the case of the sound motion picture. 
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Moreover, television broadcasting makes liberal use of sound motion, 
picture films and, in its "live” broadcasts, it employs many of the 
camera techniques of film making. However, with "live” television pro- 
graining, camera, pickup must proceed continuously from the start of a 
broadcast to its conclusion. There is no opportunity, as there is in film 
production, to produce a show one scene at a time, previewing the film 
of each scene before starting production of the next one, and doing "re- 
takes wherever desirable. Neither ib there any opportunity to edit out 
portions of a show in process of being telecast, or to add to action sequences. 
Production of "live” television broadcasts is subject to the same exacting 
requirements as the production of "live” radio broadcasts. Thus, it 
appears that educational specialists experienced in producing educational 
rsdio programs must, at least in the initial stages of educational TV pro- 
gram development, be prepared to undertake the major portion of the 
responsibility for 'Hive -broadcast” programing, borrowing liberally from 
the experience of professional teaching films producers for the staging 

and camera techniques needed to supplement their aural broadcasting 
know-how.” ^ 

Perhaps, then, the question of whether considered as a medium of 
instruction, television is properly to be classified as a "visual aid’* or as 
"radio” is academic. As has been pointed out already, it offers certain 
of the advantages claimed for the sound motion picture, and certain of 
those claimed for radio. Similarly, it suffers certain of the limitations 
identified with each. An attempt to fit it into either one or the other 
of these two categories might even have the effect of limiting television’s 
potential usefulness in the schools. 

More Than a Visual Aid* 

Television then is neither visual aid nor radio— as an instructional 
medium, it is independent of both. Selection of the instructional medium . 
to be applied in any particular instance, then, becomes a matter of com- 
paring the three with respect to how well the unique advantages and limi- 
tations of each fits the conditions under which any given teaching job 
must be done. Thus, die primary emphasis is on the teaching purpose , 
rather than on instructional media, themselves. Instead of die attitude. 
Lucky me, to have such a powerful instructional medium at my com- 
U ;T 4lndI Wont,er what I can use it for today?” the teacher’s orientation 
becomes one of: "This is the specific instructional job that has to be 
done! Which one or ones of the instructional media immediately at mv 
disposal will enable me to accomplish it yritb the greatest dispatch?” 
™ does not mean that active identification with the work of an v one 
of the established instructional -media organisations is to be 
On die contrary, it must be said that it is largely due to the careful and 
methodical work of such professional groups that these instructional media 


have been brought to their present stWge of development, ^t is especially 
important, however, that, the individual classroom teacher, instead of 
limiting himself to mastery of any one single medium, undertake to acquire 
a working knowledge of all of them. — • 

Finally, educators would be well advised not to make the mistake of 
underrating television’s educational potentialities. True enough, it i» 
still a relatively new medium, but there is a steadily mounting accumula- 
tion of evidence that it can and does serve worth-while educational appli- 
cations. Teachers who have used television programs with their class 
groups report marked improvement in attention, and better-than-average 
retention of program content. Other teachers who use home TV^program 
viewing (either voluntary viewing or assigned viewing) as a bads for elass- 
group discussion and analysis invariably report improvement in interest. 

, Most reports of television -program use claim a noticeable increase in eager- 
ness, on the part of students, to participate actively in group 
and analysis of topics of current interest. 

These effects might be accounted for, in part at least, by .the attention - 
compelling novelty appeal of television. It is possible, also, that part 
of this apparent effectiveness of television in stimulating intellectual 
curiosity of students might he explained on the hypothesis that teachers, 
by virtue of their believing television to be an exceptionally powerful 
instructional medium, tend, unconsciously, to expend the extra amount of 
effort needed to get superior results. Be that as it may, there can be 
little doubt that televirion is already exerting a powerful influence on 
public t h i nk i n g in relation to education. Children, already accustomed 
to viewing .television at home, tend to look upon its use in school as an 
extemwn of one of the more pleasurable aspects of their out-of-school 
world, and, in consequence, come to like school better. Hence, they tend 
to do better work, to make better mark*, and, finally, to become more 
facile in telling, at home, what they have learned at school. The final 
link in our self-perpetuating circuit of cause-effect sequences, of course, 
is that parents, gratified at bring able at long last, to get some tan g ih U 
indication as to what their children are learning at school, and s«MBwnmg t ^ 
rinoe these reported learning experiences are often linked up with tele- 
virion viewing, that television is the all-important tool teachers deed in 
order to make their work tnaximaUy effective, become all the more eager 
that their schools use televirion. . ' - £ 





Part II. What Schools and Colleges 
, Can Do With TV 

LNY ATTEMPT to trace the usual course by which the use of tde- 
, vuuoo comes to be established as an integral part of the over-all instruc 
tionaJ program of a school system or college must consider it from two 
separate standpointa-that of instructional uses of television programs 
believed to possess educational significance, and that of production of 
television programs aimed at serving specific educational purpose*. 

\ • 

Use of Television Programs 

Usually, school use of television programs begins informally with 
class-group discussion of the programs children see during out ^-school' 
hours. In some instances, the teacher encourage* such in ^ 

attempt to identify any rawly awakened interests that can be used as the 
basis for class projects and units of study. In others, the teacher is 
interested in discovering whether or not the pupils have acquired any new 
understandings that can be applied to class work currently In progress to 
supplement conventional types of instructional materials. . In still others, 
the spontaneous interest* of pupils in discussing th eir oot-of-sebool tele- 
vision viewing is utilised ss a convenient means of access to clues as to 
mdmdual and group motivations. In some instances, teachers use these 
discussions of television programs as an opportunity for helping young 
people to examine, compare, and evaluate the ways in which they are 
being affected by this aspect of their every-day environment. AH of 
-these have one thing in common: they utilise out-of-school program 
▼tewmg that is entirely voluntary on the part of children. 

Very early in the course of using television, however, this type of 
tele vision program use gives way to a- somewhat •more-aystematic type 
where tlte class-group discussions are based on planned ont-of-school 
viewing. In some cases, the study assignment given a claw may include ' 
questions concerning topics with which It is expected forthcoming tele- ‘;l 
caste will treat. In others, pupils axe advised to Watch forthcoming 
0 £ 




teiecMts for* any information or commentary on specified topic*. In- 
■unco* hare ewn been reported where out -of -school television -program 
viewing has been aaeigned a* homework. 

Finally, as the teachers in a given locality develop effective inatruc- 
tfona) technique* for use with television program*, aod a a television 
program* designed to serve specific instructional purposes become avail- 
able locally, a more advanced type of television -program use gradually 
evolve*, where complete instructional routine to be used in any given 
subject are* and at any given grade level is planned specifically to fit a 
particular program or program aerie*, in much the same way a* haa been 
done in the past with respect to radio programs. 

Teaehearfwfibsjiavc had an opportunity to use television program* with 
their classes invariably comment on the effect which viewing such pro- 
grams appears to have in enoouraging spontaneous ciasTgroup discussion. 
In the past, teacher* have found it difficult to draw some pupil# into 
group discussions; today they report that every member of a clasa group 
is eager to ' tell what be *aw an television" and to express hit reaction* to 
it. The appeal which television bold* for young people even well upward 
in the junior high school grades, is so great that simply making a coo- 
ventkmal rote-learning drill into a simulated telecast can often "work" 
magic" in relation to the mastery of required subject content. 

Precisely how for into the future tin* novelty appeal of television will 
continue to be an effective factor in motivating the learning effort* of 
young people, nobody can say. Certainly, some decline in it* motivating 
power i* to be expected. Fortunately, however, the claim* for television’* 
educational utility do not rest on this basis, alone. Already, television 
h«* amply demonstrated it* ability to provide certain type* of worth- 
while instru c tiona l content not readily available from any other 
source. This is especially true in the case of public event* which offer 
exceptionally high of-the-Uioment educational potential, but the con- 
tinuing value of which appears insufficient to warrant the expense of 
filming them. Same of throe, of course, can be reported adequately by 
radio. (In fact, it is here that radio haa made one of it* greatest contri- 
butions.) In other instanc e*, radio would be inadequate because impor- 
tant visual aspects necessary to the ready comprehension of the event 
cannot be translated convincingly into words and non-verbal sound. 
For reporting event* of thi* nature, television haa shown itself to be 
without equaL * > 

For certain types of content, television has been found to be mere 
effective than any other tingle communications medium. For example, 
in the caw of telecast* in which person* prominent m public fife aw 
participants, the individual viewer 1* able aot ooly to follow their tm » 
pective "officially stated" opinion* of the moment; he on welch their 

tenting of facial 
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” WC iL th<lt u; iU * 5e ! t * *• P*^**®* * one of the interview 

qaes uonB . bit embarrassing, or obsel-ve the participant’. consequent 

wITto **“!* ^ C * te hM ^P^ried s^C- 

7- able to watch three spontaneous, unrehearsed physical 

"Tr* ?? /°^T* what “ being said give* tbe\icwer 
Ir^L iZ >T ^ «pe^*r’a sincerity and for 

g *!* #ub * t * nr * of whtt hf «V«. than ia afforded by any other 

~rr,tr • FV r* ° f ~ «<-. 

,' ,"“ , d f"?* th *’ Usl, ' v “ ,on «« do something more than to m.ke the 
m "dual newer an eye-witne*. .pectator „f event, that are happening 
al the moment. It can give him the feeling of being able to "aeT into 
people a mrnda" „ though be were pby.ie.Uv pr^t at the acene of 
aeoon-m aome matancre. perh.p. even better than if be were phyaicatlv 
prreent, amoe the ramemmmi. in effect, point, on, him the pereoo to 

?*S* “ “r * ra> 1- *bort. the viewer get. .omcthing of the 

feeling of being in actual participant. * 

* Wt ^ Wly ‘ *? ^ to ^dertake any systematic 
ppbcation of quantitative measurements with respect to television’s 
•pparent effects on young people. Much stm remains to be done by way ' 
°J T& '**»«?»* it. qualitative effects. However, enough pLJ* 
baa been made in the school use of television program. T 
educators, K^er.lly, of television’s educational potential, and to suggest 
a number of different areas of planned school experience where 3ri. 
mental telcvuuon programing might profitably be, undertaken. 

Production of Television Programs 

p,r,ic,p " 1JOn b -: P~r«-i«*-l educate,, in the production nf 
telcvuuon program, mu.lly.urt. when the pmgr.m director of a local 
^^teb^on-hro^cre, atation. looting for new murcre of 
ma tonal for p|dd.c-mtere.t and publiorervic* pregrauu, invite, indi- 
..rfpj memhre. of the loci rebooWy.tcm or college faculty to .pp«.r 
PTO * nU ” { 0 r r™ of P ro *™ n “) <*■*»* with aapooTof 

dre^L^ .cheduled, each 

dcalmg with a topic lying within th. fold of apocaafiaation of a different 

■Mtewtor. In other., an mi tire program aerie, ia developed around the 

ject.area interest. of a ainglc instructor noted for hi. abowmualv 

Mraorrf prerenretaon. Trechm, known to be quickly reactive in ond 

•rgimentetion are fovonteo for partidpation in paneMirenattm tok- 

cuta, and apeciahau in th. field, of economic^ history, sod political 

wenpe rank high on the atation 1 . "invited expert" bet for teklaau 

teU h n g f or cmnnremmy o^ puhSc cvemta. Sometime, a teacher i. „kod ‘ 

to appear with an actnal clam group to demonatra te the nae of a particular 
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instructional procedure (e. g., anal ysis of pupils out-of-school television 
listening preferences as a starting point for building program discrimina- 
tion). Music and dramatics groups are always in demand for television 
performance*. 

Generally speaking, then, this initial phase of school participation 
hi television broadcasting over local caxmnerda] stations exhibits three 
identifying characteristic*. Fint, there appears to be relatively little 
participation by local school personnel hi the actual long-term planning of 
the programs. Instead, it ia usually the station's program director who 
decides, for each school-participation program, what aspect of education 
or of local school week would be beat suited to audience interests of the 
BMtnent. Second, there appears to be HttJe or no effort to select topics for 
thcae programs that follow one another in any logical order, except in the 
case of program eerie* of the type where a single instructor appears in all 
programs of the series. * Third, there is a tendency to avoid producing 
ptpgrama baaed on rootine ctasawork, a n d, instead, to build programs 
around aspect* of echooiwork that are picturesque or unusual, or that 
lend themselves to dra m a tic elaboration. Fortunately, programs of these 
kinds appear to bars a relatively high public -relations value both for the 
partidpathig educational institution and for the broadcast station. The 
school system or college, on the one hand, ia credited with having demon- 
strated its alertness to the educational oppor tun ities afforded -by tins 
— featkms media, while, oat the other hand, the 
few his civic -minded ncs* in making station time 
available for use by the schools. In recognition of the mutual advantages 
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audience appeal, many commercial broadcasts felt they could not afford 
to broadcast \f*t they bee a substantial portion of then- respective ha ten - 
inf audience* to competitive stations. Moreover, schools invariably 
found they needed more air time for their programing than local rummer. 
<ial stations felt they could make available. Still more serious from the 
standpoint of the schools, in a great many cases, was the fact that the 
school would no sooner have an educational prog-ram established at a par. 
ticular time of day than an advertising sponsor bought that particular 
time, ami the station moved the educational program to a new air 
Thra, with the growth of the school use of radio, educators came to feel, 
increasingly, that, in order to (1) be sure of enough air time for their pro- 
ra grain g needs, (2) he able to control their programing policies, and (3) be 
abb to schedule programs for maximum convenience to the school and 
borne listener* for whom they might be intended, educational institutions 
would need to devebp their own statioo*. 

Looking back over these experiences in the field of sound broadcasting, 
many educators are inclined to feel that, at the rate school interest in 
television broadcasting ia growing, it is inevitable that a point will soon 
be reached where educational institutions will need to have tbeir own 
television -broadcast stations. 

Considering that it coats about 10 times ss much to construct and to 
operate a television -broadcajrt station, as it does to construct and to 
operate an FM broadcast station of the same coverage-area capacity, k 
might seem unrealistic to think, that school ownership and opera lion of 
televwoa-broadcast stations is practicable. Realistic or not, there is a 
substantial and widespread interest on the part of educational institution* 
in building such stations, as will be shown in part III of this bulletin. At 
the portion of the recent television rule -making bearings before the 
Federal C j* nm unications Commission- which dealt with question of setting 
aside television -broadcast frequency assignments exclusively few ednea- 
tkmal use, officially designated spokesmen representing every Nation, 
wide professional educational organization, every class and academic 
level of educational institution, and most of the major academic areas 
u n ani m ously recommended that such television frequency reservations 
be made. , 

Already, one of the major State tinivefaitie* is operating its own tele- 
viaon station, and at least a dozen other institutions of higher learning 
are known to be in the advanced stages of television station pl anning . 
Precisely bow long it will be until educational television broadcast stations 
became as common as educational aura] broadcast stations, it would be 
difficult to estimate. One thing is fairly pertain, however: the trend 
toward educational television broadcasting by school systems and colleges 
is aaffiutsly under way. 
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oar EagKah teachers, gain the approval of all teachersof tbc social studies, 
get applause from the music department, nothing lew than adoration 
from speech and drama departments and a nod of quick adoption into 
thr curriculum of all hi* contemporary works, by principal* and super - 
mtendenu. W> have given a fair presentation of radio bv smmd and 
now we analyEo-tele vision. Sight has first place in our consideration of 
television heeau* ur already knou uhot sound alone can do. There is 
no essential difference in what either one ran do, or both together, id 
education. That concejK would set education apart from life this we 
cannot accept. 

However, there is a great difference in what each component m these 
nwdia may Joua mmm of accomplishing the purpose th which all are 
put. There u. unfortunately, no basic research available today to guide 
us in *uch evaluation. Therefore, we must use th^result* of our limited 
experience# to make such judgments. 

In the ctiMmnm, and in out -ofarbool listening time as well. Me have 
many illustrations of what television can accomplish In Chioagd, 
Philadelphia, New ^ork, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Boston: and at university center# 
like Ames (Iowa State), the University of Iowa. Creighton Umvenufy 
(Omaha), State College (Manhattan. Kami.), Syracuse, Purdue, Columbia, 
Yaks, University of North Carolina, Indiana University, University of 
California, Univeraity of Miami, Texas, Oklahoma, and many others, a 
great deal of experimentation has already taken place. Many television 
program* are now regularly scheduled by these city school systems and 

by these universities and college*. 

% 

Th# Philadelphia Experiment 

Philadelphia, under the direction of Allen 11. Wetter, assistant superin- 
tendent of school*, ha* been a leader in this development among schools; 

York, Baltimore, and Chicago arc surely close runners-up to Phils - 
delphia, which in study mg the medium ha* 16 regular weekly programs 
produced over 3 television channels in the. city today. One reason, no 
doubt, baa been its proximity to the t manufacturing centers of television 
in this city and in nearby Camden. 

Our purpose here, however, hi to point up the comparative, values resid- 
ing in television, radio, and other modem media of instruction. After 
m *° 7 yp*r » of experience in producing radio programs, there has yet to be 
discovered a way in which sound alone can teach a skill without the use of a 
viand aid. First experiments in such a use of radio was in teaching six 
elementary lewoo* in piano over NBC in 1930. NBC sent out more than * 
hat/ a million paper keyboards to accomplish this purpose. Several hun- 
dred thousand pupils personally went on to teachers for their seventh 
' *- - this * 
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swt *ohitiotu for • proven,, ^ 
***" •"" l * j r lt "rtm prnrc— wlUi 


'i . 16 ' television ni on scauoo. ■■>?/ ! > '- ! . r >'- ^'■•^j!|f 

^femenury ««., wiihoo, ioMaMratm, b « good aumpl. of 
fe ^/r'^ " P P Icttlre ® “* tke-mind” by sound. Dr. Har^ Carpen. 
» .*® 4d ,“ W1 * h * ">Mmre Of mocesa in Roobootcr many ynara ago. We 

>S r . «<5conat>lwhcd just about the same reauhs with nth**- .l*... «i 


accomplished just about the same results with other series about the um ! 
*” (pood 1936, Bo, now, with mie^oo. w, caT^'J^Td 
in the hying present demonstrate, with all the suspense that actufel labors- 
tory experiments carry, the results of simple tests in the fold of both 
physics and chemistry. An example of this ws shown at the School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago in October 1949, when the Vericon Sys- 
tem of teh^attfig picked up such a demonstration from the platform and 
transmitted itAo television receivers in full view of the audience. We 
could not have accomplished this result by sound alone, nor could sound 
motion picture* or even kinescoped 6hn, taken at that time, produce the 
interest which is stimulated by being present at an actual demonstration. 
Io the teacher a vo.es was added movement observed by sigh*t, and in 
his expert plamng of the apparatus to be televised and in hLmanipula- 

t*on of it we had thought synchronised with demonstration. Perfect 
communication! . 

Philadelphia Public Schools bate adopted three guiding principles in 
the use of televismn which sensibly delimit the are* of experimented!* and 

at the same toe allow for ample application of the new medium to present 
thinking within the problem involved: wpn-rat 

L ^ *"*" ***** matwiaU, pewonafiti,*, .nd ^ 

that otherwise wouW be n*availai»t«S*o the cUaaroom. 

2. To feature umoual^projeet* or leebni^ under way in a few acfaooU, i„ order 
to ^courage, other teacher, md daaaa. to undertake aintilar projects. 

AU " U ° p “" •*” ^ of dw 

^•ident* Tbia type of tekrrkkw pst*frammg wifi increase, 

• Television Schedule 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Under the direction of Martha Gable ‘ 

' Ttwcax 1%2 tasnNo i 

Owbutioh Bua touo — VPTZ 

% 

, R Foa ’Hrraamc — VPTZ 
Sefatxd Producer — Virginia 

e- THan cBADK. v«i» «_«. 




Monday, May 12, 10-10:16 a. m. Dimsim. We shall work with materials t» •% 
oo«r the meaning of the "sharing idee"* dbidoo and lean bow to nse the algoeten. 

Monday, May 12, 10:15-10:30 a. at, R far Reading. Dw of visual *t 

third grade lard. 

Monday, May 19, 10-10:30 a. m. Counting by hfeltipiet. Counting by groups 
pwidea foe progrraaiau in thinking and saves time. We shall develop "the tine 
table tad rtudj the nebriioaaUp fatTofoecL 

Monday, May 26, 10-10:30 a. m. Mmmrtag Time. We ahall travel boedr the 
•nvetopmcnt of "Time” down through the centuries that resulted in our own dadoes 
for measuring time: the dock and the calendar. * . ; ~ 


^mroNi'i am Artist — WPTZ 
School P roducer — Josephine D'Onofrio 

Thh eerie* of programs in creative arts for 4th, 5th, and 6th grades provides 

with bade technique* and processes for original, individud work. It to supervised by 
the Division of Fine rad Industrial Art*. Pfetac remember that in prrsnniiig thsss 
InssoRS within the linau of a hatfbonr, we moat necessarily telescope many steps which 
wooid require much more time and >l^m rri"n in the classroom. 

Trntday, May 6, 10-10:30 a. m. Inspiration far Danm. The inapiratioa for mt 
»“-l “»»J I»t —d— do.-. ^i^iTwh., 
do you find to, and when you fad it, to what use era you put it? Perfaapa touU met 
~ — L ‘-n ideas from this 1 ^ ^ 


Tmeday. May 13, 10-10:30 a. m. Deeming Animate. Oar program on figure draw* 
ing brought soane good "imults." Today's knee, will bdp us to put four lagged 
i in 


Tttaeday, May 20, 10-10:30 a. m. Mara Daaiga. We’D work foody and brilliantly 

cm discarded lengths of corrugated paper which well apply to . number of attractive 

useful articles. * 

Thesfay May 27, 10-10:30 a. m. Eaarya m d e Am orate! On oar fc«| p rani the 
hocodiound children suhetratUta onnjsa that "Everyone's an Artist P 


Expumino m Frn Am— WPTZ 


School Producer — Abac* A. Miller 


T*** «des to planned few upper elementary rad secondary school pupOs. 

Wednesday, May 7, 10-10:30 a. m. Modern treasures of art from the 
Art Museum. Mr. Henry Qtlxd, Canter cf Paintings, *ni 
eisstmplecM front’Modcm French rad other Twentieth Centnry 


School on 
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mffitary 
> and art of ibo 


u. ; Tmi Wwufi at Took Dow— WPTZ 

School Producer— Abner A. M J^ar 

Moderator Dr . W. Sex Crawford 

^Dr. Oxford will discuss proUems of edocstion, 
iBduatr? acd agriculture with p^tt from other fajh M« 
hitrodtieed when aTtikUe, 

1 * , “ <H the Midnight Son. Mr. Longtm will rive as the in*id*r'. vi«. I 77 

“"W i. (.cto, lie p„*W ^ 3 T ? . O.,^ Mk ~l ^ 

«pp|«n«Bt the interview. 7 “ d d * DOerm wfll 

Thursday, May 8, 10-10:30 a. m. Ceylon. Thk hapy.y ,,,,1. , . 

M,?*” 10 ' riB *" tr ^ m. /. P.d. a,. £rL. c^T 

15,10-10:30 a. m. Remote tdecsst frotn Dobhins Voc.-TocL School 
v on heehh mvriem. (Patfof "Itai* Oor School." promoud bj life Meg^) 

14 ' ■ Tkmv&v, H*y S2, 10-10:90 a. m. /««. With tbe «*- _ ' , 

/«*% cd democratic n*iion»_the feo^eJn^ , - Me the V 


twiU 


in ooopwatioo with 


rWwfcy, Afoy 29, 10-10:30 a. ax TfodW Dr. Maas Bo«»k- 8 phd will 
eiemperowoowtry of down u,d««. ^ **“« 


DM 


/ ’ * How’e You* gkxiAi. I. Q.?— WPTZ 

ScW Producer end Mistress 


< y**-** '“ m,rnjBl! ** cW pwU*«» •« dtseutaed with outstanding guest 

^^^MmrfmttvWtetheYSIQaubteAewm 

Si if ^bras tbe prebk* of trsveimg centra. ^ ^^fTT* 

c! t® weir, whet to tir>. I»w m ,»■ U ui. n » . wlmt 


Novak 

with outstanding | 


t i _ ~ T , r* i <■ ««Twm| wnq a et ta. 1 'ietiw, ‘o tln o - 

FH<k?, Mmyi 10-10:90 a. m. Femes* Gertrode Novak sad students discoas with 
1 ^ ei P ert ^ m*U«r of behavior at art exhibit Brkf drama***. -* .. » * « 

• ^*****»*> - *»•«. 


,aa wefl as AKT MANNERS wJS ha «a dhadav 

^•7 Mmy id, Progrca, 


^ fe«b itam 

«d "Inside Our Schools’* proiaoted by life 

f^doy, Mmj 23, 10-10.90 m. ax During a 
* aMeathiy hell. Bstminf to speech* end 


for the 






Mandoy. May 5, 3:15-3:30 p. m, 
fc«r daae at tbq Foil School will &m 
wffl demonstrate their own j 
^Monday, May 12, 3:15-3:30 p. m, 
Vbyiinl Education Supervisor,**! 
««**■ of • fifth gmdedam. 
^Mmday, Uty 19, 3:15-3:30 p. m. 






TELKVMI(« JN 

’ 

feeding ; yeaat growing; how the planeria get* around, *””**' pworiiu Ifl 

ITednmJgy, May 28, 10-10:30 a. m, Sdmm Fkm For Komtwn fi* M, 

Sdede, odenee teacher at the Qyiww School, wffl demonstrate science octWtfea foe 
summer days. ,uc * ,Qr 

\ 

Srtmrrm*— WFIL-TV 

Public School Producer — Gertrude Novak 
Philadelphia Diooeean School Sjttmm 

* T ^^ n ^ a ^. ArU P ro * r " M “• P«»nn«d for fourth, fifth, and abtth grades. A 
tracker froa the IHoee§aB Seboof*, with pictur* Ulugtrttkra. will tdl U i| i# u 

pe^aud then dkcum the story with the children. Mia. Novak conduct. . q«J 

J*^^J^touque«M^objoctaa 0 de|«od«ufc«fit Ha «hildr«i‘.« n rie fc cl-t 

entbon wffl appear on the program to diaoum their Iwwfa ***** 

r U . ***** *• «■ Qrii rf ckndiWi Mine, Sedan Unit, wjifc 

^_ Crin ‘!‘* N ot,A - A ^ * Qffl^erta from the Philadelphia public, private and 
P**-oehtal achooh teat tW story-book knowhow with - 

from atorica that are ”out of this world.” . 

M . ? *' "*• A Chemung folk tale ahoet hfo efthe French 

Canadians presented by the Diocesan School*. 

JJjrt ** « *»-»••« » «. c«u. i«o4„. . p™, | 

S?*, Apm l buitdin, ...^ uKTvissr: 

TVr will um, .tout Moo- ollar m* h.»« An «„W „ a 

-■ «■ * cWin, fclk ub .W OH En^4_ 
P ro * enu ’d hy the Diocesan Schools. , 

Tkundqr, May 29, 10-10:30 a. m. Onr final qma of the mm wffl faiiun, ti~ 

8w, Look akd Lbamjv — VOAD-T? » 

This series ia designed to aaawer a variety of needa for the daaarocaa and 
»*ewmg. Any reqoeeu for programs on specific subjects wffl be included Tha- 
P^gmm are under the general direction of Margaret M. ” 
iWtor of WCAU-TV. "¥«« 
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Monday, May 26, 3:15-3:30 p. m. Comet Ueagu A teacher sad some of hta }fop4k 
from CoQingVwood, N. J., will thorn bow tktjr we attempting to improve tbek speech. 

At You* Ssavtcn — WCAU-TV 
. Producer — Brace Jacob* 

Tuesday, May 6, 3:15-3:50 p. m. Service for the Hard of Hearing. Seres* Foley 
Davit, principal of the Martin School will show tome of the many ways in which 
children (offering from a few of bearing are cared for educationally. Dmnonairatioc 
of instructional techniques will be shown. 


Ttmeday, May 13, 3:15- 3:30 p. m. Library Sendee*. 9Fe ahall ahow some of the 
ways in which the elementary, secondary, and pcofesriosksl libraries are kept op to data. 
The functions and purpose* of the different type* of libraries will be discussed and 
illustrated. . , 

Jlsrity, May 20 3:15-3:30 p. mu Safety Education, We ahall demonstrate the 
sertrioes rendered by the Division of Safety Education. -The School Safety Patrol and 
several other phases of the safety program will be therwa. , 

Tumday, May 27, 3:15-3:30 p. mu Murk Services. Member* of the Division of 
Marie Education will demonstrate talent testing in the elementary schools mad the 
of small i 


. % 4£k 


Tub Tucb or You* Lira— WCAU-TV 
fC i nbtaedaye, 8:45-0 a. m New Hobbies and interests for adults. 

i 

You* PiCTuas Window — WCAU-TV 
Prodpoer — Father Anthony Oathrimer, Roman Catholic High School 
' ' ■ . Axiucans all 


will be featured a qots on American Events and history. 

Tkaraday, May 1, 8:45-9 a. mu American Quotation* with Sister Joseph Marie. 
Tkur ed ay , May 8, 8A5-9tu mu IVmef in America with Reverend Gerard Nolan. 


Tlutrtdqy, May 15, 8A5-9 a. nu 


Wrieme whb Sister Rosalie Marie. 


'• Wa 


y. May 22, 8A$-9 a. nu Foma m i - PhiJad a lp k idna with Brother David Peter • « 
from Weet P hiladelph ia Catholic High School foFBoy*. 

r. May 29,8:45-9 a. nu A mer i can Oracan with Reverend James J. Murphy 
Catholic High School fee Boy*. 


Friday, 10-10:30 a. nu Interviews of pcnridfentlal candidates. 

tJmvmsmr on m Am — WFIL-TV 
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tty age level. On tin* program "How i. your Social IQ?" followed imme- 
diately. Here the vocational adviser in t he schools along with Gertrude 
Novak «M.C, interviewed giris, who acted the part* well, on the correct 
and iooorrect manner of applying few a job a* stenographer. The "incor- 
rect" wm a perfect comedy role, which dent the proper comic relief to the 
presentation. Could it hare been done by sound alone? No! 
Could it have been done by motion picture*? Yea, but not with the local 
tM\mU presumably known to the audience and the local situations which 
m*de it m rapport to the audience; or. If it were photographed as it stood, 
at a great expense to the school*. It* vitality again consisted of the eie- 
raent of immediacy, a precious ingredient of television. 

Let ut take a typical classroom. We are trying to explain bow the 
American Colonies finally km all patience with the mother country and 
decided to revolt. The dm* has memorised the opening hue* of the 
Declaration of Independence. We would like to take back to 

Philadelphia on J«y 4, 1776, when the establishment of our separate 
country waa proclaimed to the world. We have books, we have picture*, 
we have the teacher. Can dm re-create. that scene in Independence Hall? 
Can ahe ring that Liberty Bell long silenced resting in the main corridor 
a* yon enter the bu ilding ? Well, hkrdlyl But televiakm can do it. It 
tan take m right there and re-end* the scene, simulate the ringing of that 
nmnortaJ hell, and give us the fervor of Benjamin Franklin, the quiet 
confidence of Th o m a s Jefferson, and the austere approval of John Adams, 
delegate from Massachusetts. Never will that lesson be forgotten because 
it has been drama ti s e d in a way we teachers could not do without it* help. 

Many other local systems besides Philadelphia, are producing adequate 
television ov<r, local commercial outlet*. Soon they wiD have "captive" 
television of their own or at bast their own "feeder" studios. This will 
put thfciii in toe setc vision business, with budgets to dk> effective teaching- 
aid programs^ 

To sum up, television is an art of and by itself. It lacks ope advantage 
of sound recordings and teaching films in that "preview" of program* 
before present*tion to das* groups is not possible. It does what radio 
cwmot 60 adequately — teach skills. It possesses radio’* sense of 
i mmedia cy, but not in sound alooc; right bedded. It does what motion 
.picture* cannot do create the fflaakn of witm swing events in progress. 
Television hsa its place. It takes that place, along with radio, pieturre, 
recordings, both disc and tape^ and all the other audio-visual aids. It 
1 to discover which medium, or combination of media, bast 
pnrpoee*. No one k* tbs whole answer yet We 
1 a much wider scale than has a* yet 
Philadelphia baa taken lbs { 



Part IV. Looking Ahead— 

The Expanding Role of TV In Education 

. nr 

' * 0 HARNESS the tremendous potential of interest inherent in tek- 

v, ** on “ one °f *he probkroa of the educator, AH studies made to date 
bring out the fact that both parent and teacher have an obligatic* to 
guide the viewing of children to program* beard ami area outside of 
the classroom. Simple criteria are: (1) Doe. the program pomes. 
thing of permanent value? I. it part of the jeoorded life of our Nation? 

(2) Dor* it •et a good example? WiH tha action portray rd mwm ginni 
motivation to better ctiaenship. family life, or choke of compwuona* 

(3) Dorn it have any spiritual lift? Do yon feel better for haring .pent 
your toe listening to it? .These are test* that any teacher or parent 
can give program* now current on the air. These are of the ques- 

’■ tsona we wiah to have anawered. 

How do children who have television acts at heme compare with other 
children in ached achievement? Do children haring seta at home do 
better school work when their parents doady control their televiewing? 

Th« Cincinnati Study 

Answers to these question* were sought in a survey recently conducted 
by Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nearly 1,000 children in the 
aixtb and seventh grades of 16 public aid parochial fhoofa fo the fSw . 
mmati area participated in the study, which was conducted by Walter 
h , Oaik, Mutant profeeaoc of education. The data used included the 
child's, mental age, hi* achievement In school subjects, and the parental 
contr °l of bis tefe viewing as measured by a speciaHy designed Mle. 

TU. survey and pport, which was prepared under the direction da 
committee beaded by Dr. Raymond McCoy, Dean of the Graduate School 
at Xavier University, with the cooperation of both the Bureau of Appraisal 
Senrioea of the Cincinnati Public Schools and the Parochial Schools, brine 
out, for the first time, many facta in children’* listening and viewing habits. 
T^e Croaley Broadcasting Corporation provided a subvention of fund. 
mt the study. 

In oomparing tbe achievement of the televiewing children with tbit of 
the nontelrriewing children, Mr. Chub reports that the study revealed 
24 




qo f .gnifiuant Aflgaacfl tini tint tMf Icttniu^ wu not much affected 
^ w *7 tWr ptrea^ controlled the televiewing". 

**B«t, w he cautioned, "it would he a grow miwnterpreution of the data 
to bald that in the ewe of a given child hi* habit* of watching television 
oould not affect hi* school achievement. The data gathered in the study 
•bowed that poor television habits, lower IQ's, lower parental control, 
and poorer school achievement tend to be found in the same child, like 
moct recreations, television ean be used to excess which may result in 
damage to^phyaical Well-being and mental alertness.” 

The Xavier study dealt only with recreational television, aid did not 
concern itself with programs designed specifically to aid learning. The 
data gathered were described aa "startling. While the evidence does not 
demonstrate that school achievement is suffering from the effects of tele- 
vision, the responses to the questionnaire used in classifying the children 
into high- and low -control groups have many implications for ail social 
institutions, especially for the family, the school, and the television 
industry itself.” - . •, 

For example, H was found that the child subjects— mostly 12- and 13- 
*n average of 3.7 horns each school day in front of the 
vesevunon screen. Over the week, counting Saturdays and Sundays, 
they spent 30 boms watching tebvinoe^as compared with the 25 hours 
they spend each week in school. 

'J^e report Mato* that "an appalling percentage” of parents have no 
concern about what their children watch on television. Fifty -two percent 
of the children reported that they were permitted to watch any programs 
they (how. 

The rooet popular television show with tbeee preadolescent* was Milton 
Bale; 86 out of every 100 watched him regularly. Next in popularity 
warn three western program* — Six Gun’ Theatre, watched' by 85 percent 
of the riddran; Six Gtm Playhau**, watched by 83 percent; and HapaUmg 
Cauidy, by 70 percent. Next to the westerns came Captain Video, 
watched by 71 percent; Arthur Godfrey** Talent Saxo*, by 69 percent; 
Stop the Meric, by 61 percent; and Twenty Question*, by 56 percent. 

, Right behind the most popular shows came die mystery -crime pro- 
grama. Big Story wad watched by 60 percent of the children; Light* 
ftrt, by 55 percent; Big Tmm,.b y 49 percent; Piainciodna Man, by 48 
percent;' Man «, Crime, by 48 percent; Martin Kane, by 47 percent; 
T-Mm he Aetien, by 45 percent; 7he PeMby 41 percent; Hand* of 
Myrtery, by 40 percent; Su*pmt e, by 36 percent ; Aam Jury Trial*,- 
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on Sund.y ntghta at 11:15 tended watch .11 or none. TV 17 percent 
«*o w.icbtd Ptayhou* on Sunday night. .1 11:15 (ended to ace 

7T^t!'7o:3(T *' 9:S0, H<wU o/ Mrnry *' 1# ’ * Dd Fomo “ Ju v 

TV wrretliitg alw .ttrncied the young diildren. 1W wbo watched 

VdtTmT “* Pr0F “ " Dd ' ii *° W '" i *" “ Mh offers before 

Bedtime role, for children .re changing. If (be X.vier elude „ 
indication, large number, of ehildren w.tcbed the l.le telerhnem dm. 

, far example. 5* pereent reported watching Home TWre from 11:05 to 

" *' *"■' <*«e . week. Thirteen parent indicted 

that they w.tcbed the* l.te don at le.lt fire time. . week. Another 
11 percent Mated that they watched tV Chef TWre or Brooder, 0~ 
Hona four or five time, a week at the « late horn. Si. penJjTf 

tiwyoungMem «td that they regularly watched bolting at 1 £*** on 
Sunday morning*. * 

,.rt l"T T T i .T- ni 7 b ”" J ^ d ‘ Udr “ ^“ d ' d “ *** Xariee nude 
watched th. hour dong dranStie production. in the wetting* Wlufc • 

ti r" ** m * turr P°«» more that, half tV rhil. 

watched TV TWre from 9 to 10 on Wednmd.r ere™ „d 

‘ percent watched Studio One regularly from 10 to 11 oo Monday 
evening*. 

• wW ' "*P°rue. rerealcd that there .a routed of tderttion 

to tbetr home, were uaually in the higher IQ bracket* and there wa. 
a patten, lor th* onoe.-wedc program. they were allowed to watch. 

IlM*e programs were: Monday, Arthur Godfrey't Talent Sctmr.- 
Threday. Mifroe. Bwfr and Gmofcn* of Bonefr; Wednemla,. AnUr 
Cmjfre y; Thureejay. Smp the MW; Friday Turney Quemm, m r. th, 
w/rfe or Cavalcade of Start; Saturday, Big Top, Show of Show*- and 
Sunday, Zoo Parade and Hopalong Cassidy. 

Mr. Clark concluded thie ttudy with the Matement that h "» not 
offered re , final .raw., fo the preblmn of tefcreimon and h. educational 
3”*^ J* u hoped, rather, that H will pnore to be hut one of a 
n™h«e of atudiea that may clarify warim. point, of riew ami lead to 
constructive action." a 

Eduction Organized for T •fevtefoa 

Audm.rou.1 tid. to teaching have Veo ace*pted for many yem* 
^t^Sure. hare audio-riaal aid directore wWtin Sta^Hfe^ 
.e^eM* Maoy more operate extentire Ubrariea of film, dm .trip* 
otuurn* and found re coedinga. Eight State, hare eeuUnhedt^l 
Bbrsnes m radio production for dm in daea. The LouisriUe Free Library 
hM a catalog trf 8.000 such deetiom for free diatribuW It would be 
£tir to My that cttdicvruual aids to tcaddug bare been 
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to homework. Vounptm In Cincinnati gather 
pe«ad l be dining-room taWe with book*, pencils and paper. (OadnuU 
Study of Children's TV -Xa Tier University) 


% ' ^ 0W ’ however, with the advent of televisioK, a new perspective has 
been introduced. Impressed by the potentiality ami results of television 
in the classroom, the New York Sute Board of Regent* has voted to 
install U TV stations in strategic locations over that Sute, to supply 
both classroom and after -school programs to the people of New York. 
Having already been allocated 8 station*, they asked the Federal Com- 
Tnunicatioos Commission for 3 additional assignments for that purpose. 
They now have 10, in all. 

In addition to Ming television as an illustration to an already well- 
pianned fosaon, teachers have shown that college courses can be u ught by 
television. Western Reserve University gives university credit toward a 
degree foe courses taken via television in elementary psychology and 
contemporary literature. At least 30 other institutions are giv : ng TV 
aduh education courses for certificate, and more will no doubt watch the 
Western Reserve experiment, taking courage from the results. 

Twenty -five years’ experimentation with radio and a like (or longer) 
period in motion pictures have provided background and trained per- 
Kf for this .new means <rf teadhkg. AdetpU auppfementmy m«. 
toidi if wrf metbodb are uoderetood lyi are readily anissi- 

lafod Iqr those whose background of previous experience is limited. Ei- 
primenta hi New Yoi* go back to 1936-40 when NBC carried on teats 
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TELEVISION IN OUR SCHOOLS 

a that at). Subject* which lend themselves partlculariy to TV were 
foond to be science, the social studie* language mnrie, art, English 
hteratoe, mathematic*, and current events. Special subjects, such « 
b«hh educauoo, vocational guidance, car driving, home economics, U d 
ntemauooal understanding, .11 requiring special skills and training 
have since been found to lemf' themselves admirably to TV ’ 

So apparent ia the ure of televirion in adult education, with opportunity 
to increase eburea to tbe thousand* rather than being confined to the 

^ *»“**»>« ted more than 
^,000,000 in 1951 to that end. One milfica waa aligned to the regular 
Aannd* of education and another *1 .200,000 waa given to a pref«rioaal 
I v workshop to present program*over commerriaJ TV outlets, 
y Dr. E«) J.m<. McGrath. U. S. 0«nrai»*cr of Educate 
tbc opernn* l»timon, in the 1950 hcarin*. oa the rr^rv.Uon „f ,efc.iuo. 
frequencies for education in these words: 


■ P™~> • or. «... 

fro “ ' k »“ d “ f«T~ dnin. .(«, ronpUt*. 

.p« fa, to I. ^ ,h, CmmuZ !T£, 

•eoou. oo.ttaiw.ta* to two recommend, tkiwj (1) ib*l far the iauoe<ii*le rft«. 
.tk», tkCooaww, in *11 future amifmmtm it. ka (be »trv bc*b fnmoacr 

Uad ‘ L “r! m \^" 006 locd, > ■•■iWde ud oubfe tdfrwno bmtkut £reqoew4 

“ ““ {at «“**«* to edomtkmri sUtfaTaZ 

U> ^ “ “^ oal * Bumlw «* chttod. in the uhr* h%fc freaure^t 
bud be set mmtdc to r uttpami to eduction*] •tatios. tbe da? whtm 

hraedcuting to that band he jbto ’ ^ 

As a result of these bearings, 209 frequencies representing something over 
1 percent of the total frequencies available were originally marked for the 
use of education ’a own TV stations. 

The- "free*®” on TV assignments was lifted in April 1952. making 
available some 2,000 additional frequencies for television use in the 
United States. In addition to the 209 frequencies that had been — ^ gr n rl 
for education s own stations, 33 become available from uruMtgnod 
designations making a total of 242. Tbe Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, an agency of tbe American Council on Education, representing 
every phase of American Education, with personal representation of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Association for Education by Radio- 
Television, is functioning undear a Ford FouadMkm grant of $150,000 
(or the protection of education’s interests in TV: At tbe State College 

°*. IOW ?’rA l AmC *’ * pilot ^ “ Leing conducted over WOI-TV, the 
onginal TV station owned and operated bv an educational institution- 
and the University of Illinois through its Department of Communicatiooi 
•ad ha planned TV operations at Aikrton Park is preparing to meet 
^ extraordinary program demands of education in there several *4^ 
Tfce Lowell Institute in Boston, consisting of Harvard. M. I.T„ Boston 
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CoU«*p, Boston University, Tuft*, and Northeast mi Univrrrity. ha* 
a Ford grant for a parallel project in radio programing 

Value* Inherent In Televialon 

The value* inherent in television at a sight and Round means of root- 
mu moat ton are being demonstrated every day. It it the means par 
excellence for showing people bow to do things. It is definitely a "how” 
medium, as are motion pictures when applied to the learning process, 
but it is more flexible, easier to revise ami to improve, and with large 
a u (Henries is far cheaper. Its audience may easily Ik* in the millions, 
with per capita cost an infinitesimal fraction of a mill; and no nccessiti 
exists for turning it into a film version until (if ever) it is perfect. 

It is also a ’what” medium, for it can present a true picture of an> 
object, 1 1 is moreover, a when medium, for an> event may be recorded 
when it is actually happening. Doctors have realised its values to them 
for demonstration of surgical skills, treatment of bone structure defects, 
akin diseases, and a thousand other applications to the medical field. 
The American Medical Aaaociation ami the 13. S. Public Health Service 
are watcWng, with great interest, the results of experiments in using 
televirion in teaching in the field of medical science. Scientists, as a 
group, see its value also for demonstration, particularly to bring about 
a layman’s understanding of science, though its application to straight 
laboratory work is a major contribution to scientific research in itself. 

A recent survey covering 3 years’ teaching comparisons at the Navy 
Special Device* Center at Port Washington, N. ¥. (available bv writing 
that Center) establishes its value with other media of instruction, 
in teaching older boys now in our Navy. Extensive research experiments 
are now going on under grants from the Ford Foundation to discover 
its effect* at many different grade level*. In fact, the Ford Foundation 
divided the 2 million dollars which it gave, in 1951. to educational 
televirion, giving half to educational institutions and allied group*, and 
tbe remainder to the television industry , to produce programs of wide 
educational appeal. This was straight thinking, for it not only spread 
ibe work load, but it recognized each element in the American system 
of broadcasting for what it is worth. 

Educational TV Just Baginning 

Tlsere are now about 138 noncommercial educational radio stations; 
they are spread oat over the country in univerritie*, colleges, and school 
system*. Some are FM in the 88-92-megacyde band; about 30 mor e 
are AM, eat a hlish e d lor almost the entire period we have had radio. 
There waa only one educa tional television station prior to the freeze ' 

but now 242 TV frequencies are available 
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TELEVISION IN OUB SCHOOLS " 
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for educational assignment. Twenty more may become available under 

unassigned frequencies in the ultra-high frequency band, about to be 
opened up. 

We have 109 television station* today. Under our present allocation, 
we can have a total of about 2,000 stations in all (1,000 fewer than radio). 
Emblems of financing new stations are as difficult to solve for commercial 
operation as they are for educational stations. Commercial investment 
in a single station averages about $300,000 and operating costa are aii*f- 
a y greater than radio. However, educational stations can enter the 
field more modestly than commercial folk and have greatly lessened 
operating costs, due to their ability to use student help and to draw on 

•faculty support and departmental budgets, already set up for teaching 
purposes. “ 

There w a tremendous need for tests ami measurements to be applied to 
the use of television on the elementary and secondary levels. Studies of 
children s programs and their effect on school achievement have up to 

now been the only attempts to measure the effects of TV on children of 
school age. i 

Re*ul« clwroom iDu.tr.txm by neu. of wfcrtairm, nbritutioo rf 
TV for pupj etntriiotu and trip, to point, of inure.,. direct toutnna to 
handicapped children in their homes, summer makeup du* *, and 
oorreliated outside listening and viewing have yet to be studied in fight erf 
learning patterns and accomplished advancement in grade; all *hrt r need 
to be explored and, if possible, simultaneously, to meet the challenge now 
posed by television. Teachers colleges. State imlversities with 2m»oo. 
*tr«tion schools, and dty and State school system* are responding to this 

challenge, working with presently operating television stations to bring 
vm about. " ^ 

The printing press at the time of its invention was handicapped by as 
many criticisms and inability to utilise it# benefits as radio ofteniModay. 
The first use of the printing press was the production, in type of the Bibfe, 
written in the speech of the countries in wliich it was used, though it has 
been erroneously believed sod held generally, too, that it was the first 
meant of bringing the Bible to the common people in their own language. 

for briugk, «« reuuc to 

truth, fine muse by means of concerts, recitals, and even home perform- 
ance, antedated radio by centuries. Wbat radio &4 do, as the printing 
press did, and television will do, will be to muhiply tb^opportnnities for 
bearing fine moac as in the esse of the prrai VT , 

A teacher, Mra. Bement, of Old . 

"about anyone can be trained to teach an __ 
on the elementary level, hot only a W are 
wptfc our chMrttu A teacher mutt 
emotional maturity, creative ability, tampan 
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uUrljr, futh in tbe potentiality <rf ewry child «o grow into « bed*, 
nonn^^n^Mchn™." 

onn yrc bope to adapt tbe ecbool urthe child, rather than sent the child 
into the pattern of tbe ecbooL 

Wbete do wh go to euppbment our own abffitke? Never in tbe historr 
Reduction have we needed so much to find that answer. With many 
teadiem needed tn schools today, we are faced with an alarming shortage 
of trained teachers, so great, in fact, that State and National subsidies 
are being aoughtto baUace the load. What can we do while we are 
waiting for this aid? We must meet tins situation note. 

It has long l»aen believed Hat the greatest factor fa, amearing tbe 
T™* ofequal edneatsonai opportunity bes m mechanical aids to learning 

jn« m the greatest opportunity lor raising the standard of living in the 
world lies m 

Wuat good is it,’ ^sk some of our Interna donil observers, "to ship 




them?" 


oafe»« tbe people have been taught how to i 
pood is it to introduce radio, motion ptetu 

om schoob unlaas teacben ara tranMclto use them. Much 

waited and many opportunities missed by our inability to utilise three 
medte in the classroom. Yet both radio and its dn pl ieifv d version, tfa« 
sound recording, have the afaOUy to i&mumm, i&utnm, but™ *, and 

w^arm. Hus is by $mmd aW If combined with sight as in television 
it take* on tflHod 
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Current Events, 
city, lbs 86-yearoJd 
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We Cm Afford Television, 

N«r t at Ust, that which large cities alone cound only have, ti 
tow and cities on ’ ~ . . 

transmitter, requiring 
htddxuse tbe 
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World War II proved that, in the hands of the unscrupulous, these 
new media can bring about antisocial action, twiat mental concepts, ruin 
morality, and wreck a stabilised world order. On the contrary, the war 
alao proved truth can be delivered more quickly end effectively to uuoom 
earn by radio than by any other .medium, and that it can be an effective 
medium in rehabilitation of both soldier and civilian. At the present 
time, both radio and television can bring about understandings and eym. 
pathies leading to the maintaining of a Luting peace; if used purposefully. 

All these possibilities depend on what goes into the program. If the 
world needs the "Voice of America," it emphaticallykdeo needs a "Voice 
of Education") , 

It u time that tefo^rion is recognised for what it is, for what h can do 
by and through itself. Motion pictures, under the leadership erf Floyd 
Brooker, trained hundreds of thousands of otsr boys in production skfll t 
necessary to win a war. Radio need no longer be merely sound. Sight 
and facsimile reproduction of a graphic material are now available to all 
FM educational stations. Television utilises sound as well, giving radio— 
plus the power to provide, low-cost training in btric iki&a 
When the schools maintain their own TV unimv no longer is if 
necessary to decide which medium to uae as an aid to l earnin g. It is now • 
only necessary to plan what you wish received and produce it. This was 
not possible when we were dependent upon commercial broadcasters alone 
to supply curriculum needs. TOa is true even with full recognition of the 
commercial broadcasters* contributions to the social studies, to the preser- • 
vatiou of human rights, to researches in juvenile delinquency. They hays ' 
used effectively lessons in the growth of American democracy and thrilRay <■' 
stories of our Foreign Service aVaflable in the Transcription Exchange 3' 
the Office of Education. t 

However, what we now speak of here is not that. It is a taflor-made 
program produced from our own scripts, delivered to the classroom at the 
. we W4nt them. Shorn of extraneous material, limited only by our 
; of tidll in proedutiou. Twenty-five years of experimentation 


in radio is a long time in a fast-moving world. Five 
not too littk. ’ 



r Owl mngr arocuo-ccjio pmant com 
ioo <rf at IcMt ooe r*di(>-f Utioo etodio ior 
Wrt i substantial investment. On top of 
producing the must 

ID *» f ®**»y c«BM, it Wl be more advaa- 
syUiw ml eoflcfes to combine with 
ns, or with a local ro 
the time and com 
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In their com sequences* Most tmiversitie* will either hare their own 
•ut^or will rife, time commuted by commercial broadcasters a* » 
pobbe service. The Syracuse mperfauefit with TV has proved its effee- 
tire use over a 60-mile radio* area from the transmitter. 

Hot the lingering inferiority complex of television, radio, wmoiion 
p^nrea, faonmile, film slidca, and the like, ntall aeons to limit the field of 
TV to being eonodered only aa one of the a&rfhary aids to education, in 

P*®*®* M « purveyor of multi* 

plied th in king , 500 yean ago. Is it only time that baa removed print 
frbm the position of an auxiliary aid to learning? ^t is now a primary 


hooka is standard 


factor in education. The nee of text mat 
practice. Reading ha* become t fikiir^- 

Ia t he same way r viewing anrt heootra a slrifl a^ weR It already haa 
become so in many school systems, Only inertia nriw stops the extended 

nee of sound and sight in the classroom. t. 

! ■ temhided of the poor Arab* m the VaOe^ erf the Nile taming 

** *°** with their hanb. Fruit and vegetables are produced in 
abundance, bat a tractor would hate multiplied the yield; irrigation of 
tho nearby desert would hate allowed for diversification of crons. 
Refrigerated transportation woald have helped food children in Europe. 
Yea, wc may be forgiven for a little boasting about a valuable ednea* 
‘ tkwd ^ whicb t * kt » it* place alongside the spoken word of the teacher 
- nod the printed page of the text. It will become the modem Aladdin’s 
: jLamp pi the tdtaol idKinktrati^ ’ s. 

dcrutg that low-power television transmitters may be had for 
tmdeg M^OOO today, and that a TV antenna can sometimes be 
* «n the same tower that rapports an existing radfootatkn 
Jt Wbd4 teem that a school would be able to 
ting with a fairly modest capital outlay. H. 
chaiaa still coet around I15.00P each, god other 
are comparably high. 

will represent a 




tuaity to combine with our other educational institutions to 
programs and money to pay for a proportionate share of operj 
of the full-time educational station* now being planned in 
The station may be 30 or 40 miles away foun a city fdwd *yi 
to use time. There may be 8 or 10 other large local school's 
•erred or many small towns, as well All can participate h 
cooperative arrangement. The >6ost per pupil will tk^ n j 

alight and the advantage of planned lessons supplementing th 
needs, very great. ® 

Perhaps three-fourths of the school systems in the United 
now share in the 242 educational television channels made 
education. Every one which can should take part. Nations 
wide program libraries on film and on tape are inevitable in 
of television over the country, to assist in making elective ane 
use of the opportunity. .. * - ^ 

What will we do with educational television? Wd wiB ui 

oenefit of eve*y child and grown-up in America. 
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